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Native French Literature in Louisiana. 
x: 

In OLD New Orleans, beyond the former Rue du Canal, 
in the quaint quarter which for more than one hundred and 
fifty years has been considered almost exclusively French, 
there is an old-fashioned public garden, in the centre of 
which prances a patriotic statue of Gen Jackson. This 
garden is the delight of Old New Orleans not less than of 
New: it is a corner wherein rare exotics bloom, flowers with 
long botanical names carefully labelled give forth their per- 
fume, gravelled walks twist and turn through pa/ma Christi, 
white oleander, and /aura mundt, and tropic sunshine in 
strips of gold * tiger-stripes ’ the sod and grass. A whiff 
from this delightful garden transports you at once to a for- 
eign clime—a clime of mimosa and canna and exotic scents ; 
and when you see the old cathedral towers peeping over one 
side of the garden and catch the antic line of the warm- 
colored Pontalba buildings on another, with here and there 
a glint or a suggestion of Spanish-French architecture, the 
illusion is complete : you are no longer in America—you are 
in France or Spain, and the polyglot jabber from the 
Marché Frangais near by confirms you in your illusion. 

Louisiana itself is an exotic garden of this sort—a garden 
of languages and habitudes, of intellectual tendencies and 
environments quite as much out of the common run as Jack- 
son Square is out of the run of common public resorts. 
From the start it had impressed upon it a birthmark as dis- 
tinct as that which pilgrims stamped upon Massachusetts or 
knights of fortune upon Virginia: only this birtimark was 
as curious and as complicated as the signature of a Spanish 
king. Wherever the French or the Spaniards go, they leave 
indelible traces of themselves—light as a snail’s trace may- 
hap, but still indestructible. From the beginning they en- 
tangled themselves with the fates and fortunes of Louisiana 
—that soft and melodious compound thought to perpetuate 
the wedded names of Louis and Anne. In consequence 
of the law that the tree shall be even as it has fallen, Louisi- 
ana has remained an intellectual outspur of France from 
the time of La Salle and Iberville : its plastic civilization has 
received an imprint which, in spite of the strong-flavored, 
domineering Anglo-Saxon population thickly settled along 
its dogues and bayous, is as clear as the lines of a cameo, as 
poetic and full of grace as the original Bordeaux and Pro- 
vence from which much of itcame. This is perceptible not 
only in its own native literature, but in the attitude of mind 
sustained by American writers of Louisiana birth when 
treating of Creole life from their own point of view. There 
is an infiltration of old Spanish-French life in the romances 
‘of Cable no less than in the histories of Martin and Gayarré. 
A stroll through the streets of New Orleans, abounding as 

New Orleans is in an exuberant and aggressive ‘ Anglo- 
Saxonism,’ will show even a careless promenader how this 
delicate suave Latin spirit has moulded all it has touched, 
has refined and transfigured manners, has cast a veil of ele- 
gance over personal habits and intercourse, has permeated 
the shops as well as the sa/ons, and left in the air indefinable 
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trails and associations at once light and tenacious, like the 
Madonna-veils of the poets. This is why in an intellectual 
direction New Orleans has never abandoned France and her 
darker cousins of Spain, why her mental ancestry and affilia- 
tions lead straight, across the Atlantic, and why, as in her 
lovely down-town p/asa, we see and hear to-day all through 
the products of her soul and mind reminiscences of Ver- 
sailles, remnants of the viewx Parnasse, flashes of the 
grandes eaux in their far-retreating shimmer, echoes and ad- 
uthbrations of the Alexandrines of Racine. There is noth- 
ing so self-perpetuating as the Latin grace : the négrillons of 
New Orleans possess it as fully as their former masters and 
mistresses ; and along with it, among the cultivated Louisi- 
anais, goes a literary fealty which nothing can disunite from 
Old France. 

Naturally, from what has ‘Sain said of the strength of 
their ancestral associations, the Louisianais have been more 
or less imitative in their literary productivity, even though 
the French Academy has crowned one of their poets ; and 
they have cradled and nurtured orators, scholars, musicians, 
and historians distinguished for originality. For it must 
not be forgotten that the queen of modern song (Patti), and 
the greatest of American architects ( Richardson), that states- 
men and orators like Soulé, Benjamin, and Slidell, scholars 
like Alexandre Dimitry, musicians and singers like Gotts- 
chalk and Minnie Hauk, not to speak of long lines of illus- 
trious governors and philanthropists, have sprung from or 
been the nurslings of this favored soil. Yet for all this the 
school of imitators has been strong. The scions of the old 
French families streamed and still stream to France, and 
return burdened with its pollen. The conventual life led 
by the girls is modelled after that of the old country, and 
the shadow of the confessional overarches the religious life 
of the State. Racine and Corneille are committed to mem- 
ory as they are in a French /ycée, and the traditions of Par- 
isian art are still robust in the region of the Grand Opéra. 
For all this, Louisiana is not wholly mimetic in its native 
French literature. The cultivated people speak beautiful 
French kept perennially pure by contact with the father- 
land ; accordingly, they have a fine medium through which 
to utter their ‘intimations of immortality’ or give birth to 
their poetic yearnings. The abundant folk-lore of the 
habitants, the naive utterances of the proverb-loving gens de 
couleur (as they like to call themselves), the traditions of the 
’Cadjens, the fund of historic and picturesque adventure 
laid up in the rich honeycombs of family legend, the many- 
colored threads of French, Spanish, and Indian history 
through which the shuttle of the historian may fly and 
weave Captivating patterns, are all material which lies partly 
virgin—are auriferous enough for future chroniclers and 
poets to hammer into delectable image-work. 

Nor have there been wanting busy weavers and hammerers 
‘to work out these threads of gold. The readers of THE 
Critic would be astonished at the army of names that 
might be quoted—names of historians and biographers, 
dramatists and novelists, poets and writers on folk-lore, 
feuilletonists and scientific men—who have lived and died 
in Louisiana, and left behind souvenirs of themselves in 
their native French. There are names enough to fill more 
than the Aortulus of which we wrote at the beginning of 
this article. The earliest of these writers dates as far back 
as 1745 or thereabouts, and he left a memoir upon subjects 
connected with the mouths of the Mississippi. A hundred 
and fifty years ago these huge mouths were crying for help, 
and uttering stentorian lamentations over themselves and 
their half-choked condition. Then, in 1768, followed the 
celebrated ‘Mémoire des Négociants et Habitants de la 
Louisiane sur l’événement du 29 Octobre, 1768,’ written by 
Lafréniére and Caresse, two revolutionary chiefs. One of 
the principal streets of New Orleans commemorates the 
name of Julian Poydras, who in 1779 celebrated in epic 
verse the exploits of the warlike Spanish Governor, Galvez. 
The first newspaper established in Louisiana dates back to 
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1794, and was called Le Moniteur de la Louisiane, The 
Territory of Orleans developed almost magically into a State 
after its purchase by Jefferson in 1803, so that by 1812 it had 
representatives in Congress and had written its first tragedy 
—‘ Poncha Houmma,’ by Le Blanc de Villeneufve. Up to 
that time its history had been as thickly strewn with actual 
tragedies as an Elizabethan play is with fanciful ones: no- 
body had had time to write about them. Then, however, 
when leisure set in and the battle-roar of Chalmette had 
died away, a fine school of historians grew up to chronicle 
these events and become the Parkmans of the Southwest 
Territory. Historians either antedate or follow close on 
the heels of the poets: Homer had hardly ‘ hushed ’ before 
the Halicarnassian took up the pipes. It was appropriate, 
therefore, that after ‘Poncha Houmma’ and its singular 
legend, the first great history of Louisiana should be writ- 
ten. This task was undertaken and happily achieved by 
Judge F. X. Martin, of the Supreme Court. Previous to 
this, however, many a memoir and narrative, recital of travel 
and historical sketch had been published by Charlevoix, Le 
Page du Pratz, Laharpe, Bossu, Chevalier, Barbé Marbois, 
and de Vergennes. 
James A. HARRISON. 
[To be concluded July 30.] 


Reviews. 
Johnston's “‘ Connecticut.”* 

THE younc Princeton Professor has given us no ‘ wooden 
nutmeg’ in this volume, but a good nut full of meat and 
flavor. Having been for a number of years resident in the 
State—at Norwich, if we remember right,—and having 
taken active part in town, parish and church meeting, withal 
a lawyer and an educator, he knows most of his theme by 
experience. Hence there is much that shows firm touch, 
local color, raciness of expression, full knowledge of the 
unprinted background of legend and story, and easy fam- 
iliarity with soil and topography. The story of Connecti- 
cut is not poetical or romantic, but ‘the stubborn race, 
fearing and flattering none,’ that built the new common- 
wealth on new soil, were laborious and single-minded men. 
In 1639 they adopted a constitution which Professor 
Johnston is not alone in pronouncing ‘ the most far-reaching 
political work of modern times.’ The quarter-millenial cele- 
bration of the adoption of this, and the one-hundredth of 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution will occur in the 
same year—1889. The author’s curt account of the Dutch 
right to Connecticut soil, and their unrighteous disposses- 
sion by the Yankees, is not in the interest of fair play, nor, 
in all respects, of historic accuracy. Even New England 
historians have ceased to justify the first settlers of Connecti- 
cut in their treatment of the Hollanders. A notable instance 
of justice awarded, even at this late day, are the paper con- 
tributed by the Rev. Mr. ‘Tarbox in the recently-published 
History of Hartford, and Schuyler’s Colonial New York. 
Possibly if these books had been carefully conned, the 
author would not have written ‘John Van Corlear’ for 
Jacobus Van Curler, the commissioner sent by Governor 
Van Twiller, and the first schoolmaster in New Amsterdam. 

Apart from this portion of the History of Connecticut, 
creditable neither to the first settlers nor conspicuously so 
to the latest historian, the rest of the narrative is ably told. 
Avoiding antiquarian and biographical details, the picture 
of the Commonwealth is clear, strong, and (from a literary 
point of view) artistic in grouping, color and unity of effect. 
Though familiar, as every page shows, with books, and 
libraries of them, Prof. Johnston appraisés rightly the men 
Of action who built the State, even though they left little or 
no record of themselves as made with the pen. In more 
than one volume of the different series issuing from the 
Riverside Press, the work, as perfected, impresses one as 
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done almost wholly in front of pigeon-holes and alcoves. In 
the present case the endeavor is honestly—almost enthusias- 
tically—made to award honors due, though not recorded 
or emblazoned. We count it one of the rare and high gifts 
of a historian, to resist the fascinations of ink and parch- 
ment, and set forth the truth, whether written or unwritten. 
From this letter-worship, which is found outside of China, 
Prof. Johnston seems free. For example, one of the men— 
perhaps ‘he man—deep among the delvers and foundation- 
layers, and eminent among the builders of the Common- 
wealth, was John Allyn, who was Secretary of State between 
1664 and 1696. Yet, though his name is but little known 
in the State, and his grave barely marked, the author rightly 
estimates his character and services. As seems proper, also, 
seventeen of the twenty chapters deal with the develop- 
ment of this most typically democratic of all the American 
colonies. Only two are devoted to her history after her ad- 
mission into the United States. The amount of space and 
attention devoted to the peculiarly Connecticut questions of 
boundary, the disputes with all her ‘frontagers,’ the little 
republics inside the State, the Indian wars, and her financial 
vicissitudes, seems excellently proportioned. The treat- 
ment, for a handy volume of four hundred pages, is clear 
and sufficiently detailed. The book has an index, biblio- 
graphy, map, and all the furniture needed for easy reading 
and reference. The only ‘Connecticut English’ visible is 
an occasional quotation; all else is of good Princetonian 
standard. 


Mrs, Harrison’s “‘ Bar Harbor Days.’””* 

IF IN SPEAKING of the charm in Mrs. Harrison’s ‘ Bar 
Harbor Days,’ we use the conventional expression that it 
‘makes us want to go there,’ we mean moreof a compliment 
than meets the eye. For once we did go to Bar Harbor; 
once, fifteen years ago, when there was no Marlborough, and 
when Rodick’s entire mansion was about the size of a New 
York drawing-room. And we had so good a time, that for 
several years we dared not go again, lest the fair memory be 
replaced by one less fair. Then, for more years, we did 
not want to go again. Reports reached us of ‘ villas’ in that 
land of rough delight. Statistics were semt to us of a rise in 
land and hotel bills, which could only mean a fashionable 
Saratoga or a conventional Newport. We turned our face 
persistently to the Rockies, and would have no more of the 
Rocks. But now Mrs. Harrison comes with a winning little 
book that half beguiles us back again. She not merely creates 
an impression, but dispels one. We look doubtfully at our 
half-packed trunk, and wonder whether we will not remove 
the tag that marks it for Yellowstone Park, and go back. to 
Mt. Desert. The glowing sun and shining sea mingled 
with tennis-net on the cover of ‘Bar Harbor Days,’ remind 
us that nowhere short of Rio can we have just such a combi- 
nation of mountain and sea as where Newport and Green 
almost topple over into the bright blue bay. The dainty 
illustrations by Fenn and Hyde recall to our wandering 
imagination that after all it is just possible that Duck Brook 
and Schooner Head may still be extant, in spite of the sum- 
mer boarder. There is one paragraph towards the close, 
indeed, in which Mrs. Harrison’s congratulations on the 
departure of the summer boarder suggest the forgotten fact 
that there have been boarders, and thousands of them—a 
method reminding us of a friend who never tells you there 
has been any shadow over her happiness until she can 
tell you it is there no longer. But we are inclined to trust 
Mrs. Harrison as a reporter who is something more than 
cheerful under difficulties. We have avoided Bar Harbor 
of late because other people went there ; but we begin to re- 
flect that if the other people are all like Minor and Minimus 
and Christy and ‘the lady who belongs to the boys,’ it is 
barely possible that they may be an improvement upon our- 
selves, and a positive addition to the landscape ! 


~* Ba Bar Harbor Days: A —_ of Mt. Desert. By Mrs. Burton’N. Harrison, $1.25. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 
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Besides never going to Mt. Desert again, we had vowed 
mever to read another book about Bar Harbor. But the 
*Days’ have conquered us. The story is unique in being 
told by a little dog. There is just enough of the comical 
angle of vision from which a little dog may be supposed to 
regard the world, to make it amusing without tediousness ; 
as when she found herself in the cars ‘steaming into a long, 
dark, gloomy tunnel of a place, which people said was 
Boston,’ and after crossing the city coming to ‘ another long, 
marrow, smoky, crowded, perspiring Boston, with people 

carrying handbags and treading on each other's heels, and 
trains drawn up behind a paling;’ only able to comfort 
herself for the discomfort with the reflection that probably 
very few people could say, as she could, that she had seen 
two Bostons! The effort at dogginess is not kept up too 
tediously, however; bits of very tender, very tragic, very 
true human life, are worked into the reflections of little 
Dame Trot ; and yet it is all in keeping, because while the 
reflections are those of a dog, the situations reported are 
merely reported, not analyzed. A cat may look at a king, 
and a little dog may happen tosee a pair of lovers on a rock 
‘by the sea, or a long-lost son coming back to his home. If 
she chooses to tell you about it, and you chance to smile at 
the lovers or weep over the son, why that is your lookout, 
mot hers. So it is all appropriate, and graceful; and sunny- 
hearted, and sweet-natured, and true to life. Yes, the opti- 
mists are truer to life than the pessimists ; and this dainty 
chronicle of summer wanderings where the fun is not all 
‘selfish pleasure, but tuned to sympathy with those less for- 
tunate, is a blessing not in disguise. 





Prof. Bain’s Books on English. * 

No TEACHER of English can afford to be ignorant of the 
‘text-books and other writings on English grammar, rhetoric, 
and criticism by Dr. Alexander Bain. The transcendental 
philosophers may quarrel justly with his physiological sensa- 
tionalism, and the religious zealots may pronounce him 
anathema ; but English instructors must be thankful that so 
able and original a mind has been willing to help them in 
their many-sided task. 

Many years ago we read Prof. Bain’s book (t) on English 
‘composition, and found it a useful work. He has now be- 
gun the publication of a new and much larger edition, in two 
volumes, of which only the first is as yet issued. This 
volume treats of the intellectual elements of style, while the 
‘second is to deal with the emotional elements. The work 
is quite elaborate, treating at length and with considerable 
minuteness of the order of words, the number of words, the 
forms of sentences and paragraphs, and the various rhetori- 
<al figures. The last division of the volume deals with the 
higher intellectual qualities of style—clearness, simplicity, 
impressiveness and picturesqueness. Careful directions to 
the young writer are given under each of these heads, to- 
gether with a great number of illustrative examples ; and so 
far as precepts and examples are of use in forming good 
writers, Prof. Bain’s book cannot fail to be serviceable. 
Under the head of clearness, however, he seems to miss the 
most essential point, in not sufficiently impressing on his 
readers the importance of clearness of thought as a con- 
dition precedent to clear writing. His treatment of figures 
is quite elaborate, and his examples in the main well chosen. 
If the second part of the work is equal to the first, the 
whole will be of much value both for study and reference. 
‘On Teaching English, with Detailed Examples, and an En- 
quiry into the Definition of Poetry’ (2) accompanies a 
new and enlarged edition of Part I. of the ‘Composition,’ 
but may be read independently. Notwithstanding its 
pseudo-logical method and elaborately systematic plan, its 
chief value lies in its deep and stimulating statements and 
suggestions to teachers. Not all are to be accepted im- 
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plicitly, but few are to be thrown aside unheeded. Dr. 
Bain’s say-so is always entitled to respect, and usually to 
adoption. Without attempting a summary of these closely- 
packed pages, we cordially commend them to the notice of 
professors and teachers of English who feel that they have 
not yet exhausted all knowledge of their theme. 





Studies in Political Economy.* 

IN THIS country, to-day, no subjects excite so much in- 
terest as those connected with political economy. An end- 
less flood of books is constantly issuing from the press, in 
which they are more or less wisely discussed. For the most 
part these works have little value : they are merely the crude 
notions of men whose knowledge is not wide and thorough 
enough to give them sound opinions. Of the half-dozen 
books bearing on this general subject which lie before us, 
one of the best is the Rev. Heber Newton’s ‘ Social Studies’ 
(1). These essays have been read before Church Congresses 
or other religious bodies, before a Chamber of Commerce 
or a Congressional Committee, or have done duty in the 
pages of areview. They treat of a wide variety of important 
topics, including the labor question, co-operation, intemper- 
ance, moral education, free kindergartens, socialism and 
communism. Each of these subjects is dealt with in a manly 
and sympathetic spirit, with large knowledge and a generous 
desire to help those whose lives are hard or unfortunate. 
It is significant that a book so ample in information, so lib- 
eral in spirit, so humanitarian in purpose, and so wise in 
counsel should come from a clergyman. The next book we 
take up deals more distinctly wi h the problems of political 
economy, and is one of the ablest works on the subject 
which has appeared in this country, This is Prof. John B. 
Clark’s ‘ Philosophy of Wealth’ (2), a book which does not 
profess to be a system of political economy, but only to dis- 
cuss some special phases of the subject. To the old-time 
theorizers it may not be acceptable; but we have found it 
rich in suggestion, simple in method and vigorous in thought. 
The author does what most political economists utterly fail 
to do: he recognizes the human interests connected with 
his subject, and he does justice to human nature as the 
most influential of all the elements affecting the law of 
supply and demand. His chapters on the ethics of 
trade, the principles of co-operation and the economic 
function of the church indicate that a broader and wiser 
spirit has found a place among the political economists, and 
that they are finding out how the laws of trade connect 
themselves with the higher interests of mankind. From 
England comes a ‘ System of Subjective Political Economy,’ 
(3) which is a crude and imperfect attempt to connect the 
subject more intimately than has been done hitherto with 
the desires and aspirations of the individual.man. The 
author first discusses the ideal theory presented by the pro- 
fessional political economist, and then presents the real facts 
and laws which appear when the actual wants of man are 
considered. Another novice claims to give us the funda- 
mental facts and principles relative to values, prices, money 
and interest, national banks, franchises, the silver question, 
socialism, capital and labor, and business derangement, in 
an elaborate work on ‘Social Struggles’ (4). He is im- 
pressed with the business discords and evils which present 
themselves on every hand, and feels that he has discovered 
the method by which they are to be prevented. He writes 
with something of skill and vigor; but one may doubt if his 
bulky volume will at once reform the business world. 

One of the latest volumes in the Questions of the Day 
Series is a student’s edition of Walter Bagehot’s ‘ Postulates 
of English Political Economy’ (5). This work, which the 
death of the author left uncompleted, is an attempt at vindi- 

* (a) Social Studies. By R. Heber Newton. $1.60. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
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cating the fundamental ideas of the English school of politi- 
cal economists, and at proving that the science is working 
on right lines and towards most helpful results. It also 
contains special discussions on the transferability of labor 
and capital, which will command the attention of all thor- 
ough students of the science. The last book before us de- 
scribes the system of home rule in vogue in the United 
States, and draws from it lessons applicable to the home 
rule discussions in Great Britain (6). It is written by a 
Member of Parliament, who has evidently made a diligent 
and careful study of the subject. He falls into a few 
errors, as where he declares that the chairmen of com- 
mittees are the real leaders of the House, and that a caucus 
is a secret conclave. He is evidently an ardent admirer of 
American institutions, and he thinks it would be well for 
Great Britain to adopt several of them by engrafting them 
into its own system. 
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Recent Verse.* 

Tue latest volume by the author of the ‘ Epic of Hades’ 
(1) is somewhat disappointing. The verse is everywhere 
smooth and flowing, pleasant alike to reader and listener. 
The singer’s prevailing mood is pensive and half tender, and 
his latent melancholy is gradually giving place to a gentle 
optimism. But if the truth must be told, Mr. Morris be- 
trays a fatal tendency to drift into commonplace. He 
chooses the profoundest themes, only to brush their surface 
with a swallow’s wing. Hence his thought remains unfruit- 
ful, his voice awakens no echo in our hearts. These ob- 
servations, however, apply only to the Jubilee Ode and the 
minor lyrics; with the narrative poems the only fault to be 
found is that the influence of Tennyson is too marked. 
Both in subject and treatment these last are beautiful poems. 
They are derived from Welsh legendary sources. ‘Llyn y 
Morwynion ’ is a Rape of the Sabines with a tragic ending ; 
‘The Physicians of Myddfai’ is akin to the story of Undine ; 
while ‘The curse of Pantannas’ is a tale of fairy vengeance 
for sacrilege. The native charm of these legends is height- 
ened in the telling—except, perhaps, in the case of ‘ The 
Physicians of Myddfai,’ where the harshness of the elegiac 
metre which Mr. Morris has employed now and then mars 
the flow of the sweet story, 

Many of the verses in ‘ Hallo, My Fancy!’ (2) have al- 
ready found admirers in the pages of Zife and elsewhere. 
They are undeniably bright and clever, but the gayety 
seems a trifle forced, all the more so by contrast with the 
genuine poetic feeling which now and again reveals itself. 
In point of temperament there is a marked distinction be- 
tween the authors; with each of them an uncertainty of 
touch that is common to both betrays the amateur. The 
extraordinary production entitled ‘The Apotheosis of an 
Ideal’ reads like a burlesque of the Second Part of ‘ Faust.’ 
Its avowed purpose is to harmonize the esoterics of Buddh- 
ism and of Christianity—a startling suggestion to those 
who regard the Christian Gospel as a plain message to plain 
men, devoid of occult significance and needing no mystical 
interpretation. Be that as it may, an artistic monstrosity 
like this so-called ‘ oratorio’ is the fitting embodiment of a 
chimerical idea ; and the confusion of the author’s thought 
is exemplified in the ‘nice derangement ’ of his’ metaphors. 
Anything less calculated to win converts than these vague 
parleyings of ‘nothings with names,’ to quote a phrase of 
the author’s own, is scarcely conceivable. ——-Encouraged by 
the factitious reputation of his ‘Ostler Joe,’ Mr. George R. 
Simg has collected his poems into one thick volume (4). 
There is little to be said for them as literature ; but at any 
rate they are free from harm, and the popular audience to 
which they are addressed will no doubt find them to its 
liking. Recited in the parlor of a country boarding-house 
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in the season of the dog-star’s reign, when critics languish 
and the heart is presumably warm, they might possess a 
certain effectiveness of their own. 





Longfellow Journals, Letters and Memories.* 

SOMETIMES it is a pleasure for the critic to abdicate his 
judicial function, and read straight on, without reference to 
the ought-to or the might-have-been of the volume in hand. 
Thus he takes enjoyment in a true poem, novel, history, or 
biography; and thus he reads every word of the volumin- 
ous third volume which supplements and in divers ways. 
completes the Rev. Samuel Longfellow’s life of his famous. 
brother. One admits very readily that the book, like its. 
predecessors, is too long ; that it includes much unnecessary 
and unimportant matter ; and that life is too short for such 
an interminable record. Whether or not Longfellow ‘ wrote 
too much,’ as Emerson said, certain it is that his friendly 
and brotherly biographer does not err on the side of 
conciseness. But the garrulous completeness of the book 
is its charm. Matthew Arnold says that Gray’s history 
may be condensed into the words: ‘He never spoke out.” 
Longfellow, the subjective poet of sympathy, spoke out 
in his lifetime, in one sense; but not as regards his likes. 
and dislikes, his friends and his publishers’ accounts, his 
critics and his aspirations, his favorite books and places. 
Here we have full and frank records, autobiographic and. 
biographic, concerning the real man; and the general pic- 
ture is a most attractive one. Longfellow was as serene 
as Emerson; and his life was a broader one in the social 
way; Cambridge is nearer the world—though farther from 
the gods—than Concord ; and Longfellow was for years the 
most important ‘sight’ in the university town. Here, there- 
fore, we have gossip and pathos, the opera and the closed 
coffin, the bore and ‘ the consecration and the poet’s dream.” 
Altogether, the impression left upon the mind is that our 
broadest and most popular poet was a man of a gentle, noble 
and cultured nature, and in his inmost self the possessor of 
positive and incisive opinions, though to the world his most 
conspicuous personal mark was his accessible gentleness. 
What a contrast between his life—though crossed more than 
once by deep shadow—and the lives of Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, Byron, Shelley, Poe, and so many of our seers and - 
singers! We knew the man through his works, it seemed to 
us before his death ; and now we know the works the better 
for this full picture of the man. 

The editor of this volume—which, like its predecessors,. 
is a beautiful piece of bookmaking—says very justly that a 
compact Life of Longfellow is still needed, to be written, if 
possible, by some intimate friend. The suggestion, how- 
ever, brings dire possibilities to the mind; and it is to be 
hoped that the literary hacks who feel that they ‘ knew ’ the 
poet, will stand back until it becomes sure that a short. 
biography is not to be written by one of his peers. 

Mrs. Siddons.+ 

THE LATEST ‘ Famous Women’ volume is well written and! 
interesting—one of the best books in the series. Mrs, Ken-- 
nard has made the mistake of apologizing for Mrs. Sid- 
dons’s errors too frequently and in a deprecatory spirit, and: 
is now and then quite unnecessarily severe in her condem- 
nation. The subject needed no such apology or excuse :. 
a plain unvarnished statement of facts would have been 
better. With the exception of this one defect, this biog- 
raphy is all that could be desired. It holds the unabated 
attention of the reader from first to last. The career of 
Mrs. Siddons was a remarkable one, not only for the earn- 
estness and patience with which she overcame early de- 
fects, but for the purity and nobleness of her whole career.. 
Her early life was one of struggle and disappointment, but 

* 
$3. 9.) Final Memorials of F Tog Wadsworth Longfellow. Edited by Samuel Longfellow. 

+ Mrs. Siddons. By Nina A. Kennard. (Famous Women.) $1.00. Boston = 
Roberts Bros. 
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she had a resolute will, studious habits and an ardent love 


of her profession. The accounts here given of her great suc- 
cesses are well told, and reveal to us how wonderful a power 
she wielded. She was not only a great actor, but a woman 
strong in her friendships, faithful to her family, devoted to 
her children, domestic in her tastes and attachments, and 
above reproach in her conduct. Her power over her audi- 
ences was the result not only of her strong personality, but 
of the richness of her intellectual gifts. Her apparent cold- 
ness and haughtiness were due in part to her moral strict- 
ness of purpose, and in part to the personal cast and force 
of her mind. Her singularities of character were a part of 
the bold vigor and originality of her mind, but they often 
came in the way of her success and of her being personally 
popular. If the present biography dwells somewhat too 
much in detail on her faults, and apologizes for them when 
it is quite unnecessary, it also brings out in bold relief the 
greatness of her mind and heart, and helps us to fully real- 
ize how remarkable were her successes on the stage. This 
is a book which all women, and especially women artists of 
every kind, can read with profit and enjoyment. 





Minor Notices. 

‘How TO MAKE A SAINT (Holt) is, of course, by our delight- 
ful Anglican acquaintance, the Prig, and relates, in the Prig’s 
own style, how certain worthy clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, with High Church proclivities and very fond of the Saints, 
realized one day, to their intense disgust, that all the Saints in 
the Calendar were Romish Saints, and saw that the imputation of 
their enemies, when they too noticed this fact, would be that the 
Church of England in all its career had never turned out a single 
worthy Saint. Therefore it was imperative that this defect should 
be at once removed by the addition to the Calendar of some good 
Church of England Saints. Their laudable, but scarcely success- 
ful, efforts to accomplish this, with the Romish order of procedure 
in such cases as their authority, the ‘ opinion of counsel’ as their 
adviser, and Hannah More, Richard Hooker and Archbishop Laud 
as their new Saints, are told with an air of ironical sympathy 

uliarly the Prig’s own. Mr. Mallock (if he be, as we believe he 
is, identical with the Prig) is showing wonderful staying powers of 
satire and unflagging wit in these fast-coming squibs in the same 
= style, upon the same general theme, which yet in no case 
all below the high standard of the first, or in any way spoil the 
effect of each other. Perhaps their worthiest characteristic is, that 
they are shafts shot hard, and straight home; but fairly shot, and 
never tipped with the poison of malice or bitterness. 





__ ‘CUCUMBER CHRONICLES,’ by J. Ashby-Sterry (Scribner & Wel- 
ford), is a series of rambling observations of men, places and things, 
quaint soliloquies, bits of sauntering about London and its environs, 
touchings-up of odd nooks and corners of interest, which make up 
a book ‘to be taken as the title-page directs —‘in slices.’ The 
author manages to get into these little chronicles a vast deal of his 
own character—and a pleasant, companionable, hail-fellow-well- 
met character it is, apparently ; with a cool, just a trifle cynical, 
outside, but a warm, kindly heart and imagination within. And 
this is the charm of the book, the writer’s way of looking at life and 
nature. It is a book to take up on a lazy afternoon, with a bit of a 
rest for your back and something of an outlook to lift your eyes to 
now and then—a book to read when you don’t want to be obliged 
to think for yourself, though your mind hasn't sunk to the level of 
the summer novel. And it will be like running over experiences 
and ideas with a congenial companion, to let the hours go by as 
you slowly turn the pages; and days afterwards, when your mind 
is more active, you will find that most of the experiences your friend 
related that drowsy afternoon are worth remembering, and the 
ideas he put into your head are worth keeping there. For Mr. 
Ashby-Sterry may be a lazy companion, but he is not a dull or a 
commonplace one ; and he has a quicker appreciation of the beau- 
tiful and of the quaint, and a wider range of association, than 
many of the companions, either among books or men, that chance 
forces you to loaf away an afternoon with, now and then. 





SOME years ago, blurry type, ‘ broad-axe’ woodcuts and dingy 
Paper used to be thought good enough for the advertising pam- 
phliets issued by the railways, and even for guide-books put forth by 
reputable publishers. Nowadays such works often display the best 
results of mechanical art, and t the names of anthors not un- 
known. Nothing prettier need be asked for than ‘Down-East 
Latch-Strings,’ describing the seashore and inland resorts reached 
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by the Boston and Maine Railway, which publishes it. The 
twenty-three sketchy chapters, describing the routes, are pleasantly 
written =| Mr. Ernest Ingersoll; the numerous pictures are by 
Messrs. H. B. Colby and F. H. Taylor; there are plenty of good 
maps ; and the press-work is up to the standard of the best maga- 
zines. The text, of course, is somewhat uniformly laudatory; and 
the very dainty cuts are perhaps too constantly devoted to ‘ cross- 
hatching’ and delicate mist-effects ; but he must be a surly critic 
who would too minutely examine the oral cavity of so attractive a 
presentation-steed, which seems sure to carry its owner to that in- 
creasingly popular summer Arcadia known by the vague but ex- 

ressive term, ‘ Down East.———MESSRS. TICKNOR & Co.’s New 

a Guide-Book describes with much care, for the convenience 
and to the edification of all sorts of travellers, all the routes, cities, 
and summer resorts of the six New England States. It has been 
ae revised and somewhat enlarged this season, and con- 
tains the latest information about the seaside, lake and mountain 
resorts, their attractions, distractions, and prices, and what one 
sees on the road in travelling to them. The companion guides, to 
the White Mountains and the Maritime Provinces, have also been 
fully and carefully brought up to date, and offer the best assistance 
to tourists about to visit those delightful regions. The large new 
map which contains the results of the Appalachian Mountain Club’s 
explorations for ten years, has been secured for the White Mountain 
Guide this year, and will be of great service to all frequenters of 
the New England Alps. 





ONE MIGHT suppose from the title of this neat and modest ap- 
pearing book, ‘ The Van Gelder Papers,’ edited by J. T. I. (Putnam), 
that its contents were taken from musty tomes of diplomacy, or the 
‘remains’ of some Dutch clergyman, laid out in becoming state of 
type, paper and pasteboard. Possibly a glance at the table of con- 
tents might deepen the color of one’s impression. ‘ Teunis Van- 
Gelder,’ ‘ Derrick Van Dam,’ ‘ Ralph Craft,’ ‘Zadoc Town,’ ‘ Rulif 
Van Pelt,’ and ‘Obed Groot’ might seem names of eminent or 
rascally public men in the Netherlands; or worthy or slippery 
parishoners in New Jersey. ‘ Nick Wanzer’s Adventure,’ ‘A Visit 
of St. Nicholas,’ and ‘ Little Sharpshins,’ might pass for titles of 
political or clerical episodes, and the ‘ Editor’s Preface’ for a liter- 
ary introduction to the edifying budget. As matter of fact the 
‘ papers’ are stories, chiefly about aboriginal Dutchmen living on 
Long Island. The author, alleged to have been named John Quod, 
visited many places in that part of the State of New York settled 
chiefly by Connecticut ; and was amused with what he heard about 
the Hollanders and their descendants, and so noted down the 
legends. These have been told with a fairamount of literary skill, 
and are amusing enough to occupy an hour or two on a summer's 
day. Nevertheless, it requires more genius, or patience, or skill 
than Mr. Quod, or his editor, seems to possess, to write good short 
stories. Long Islanders may be glad to possess the book for its 
local and topographical interest. 





‘ APHORISMS of the Three Threes,’ by Edward Owings Towne 
(Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & Co.), is quite as foolish a book as its 
title would imply. It is not Chinese, but Chicagoan. It seems that 
a club of gentlemen in Chicago dine together on ‘every ninth night 
after the first night of each and every of the nine months following 
the ninth month of the year,’ and enter into elaborate conversation, 
‘seated in threes at three three-legged tables.’ There has been a 
chiel among them takin’ notes, and the ‘ Aphorisms’ are the result, 
which is quite as unedifying as one would suppose. It is impossible 
to conceive of genuine human beings conversing in this stilted style 
atall. Many of the aphorisms are exceedingly trite : such as ‘ There 
is a laughter sadder than tears ;’ ‘Every public work of a great 
city should be a work of art;” ‘The most ordinary life, were its 
secrets written out, would read very like aromance.’ Fancy aman 
sitting down to dinner and remarking to his vzs-@-vzs, ‘ The presence 
of poverty softens the heart; the presence of death renders it hum- 
ble.” Some of the sayings are a startling revelation of Chicago 
morality, such as ‘If sin be beautiful it is no longer sin ;" and what 
should be our opinion of the man who could deliberately say, ‘ The 
woman whose virtue does her the least honor is a homely woman ?’ 
Add to this the inanity of such a sentence as ‘ A handsome face is 
usually an index of a good heart,’ and it would seem to be evident 
that three-legged tables are hardly worth encouragement as an 
inspiration to wit, wisdom or fancy. 





‘THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY,’ edited by G. L. 
Gomme (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is now in its seventh volume. 
The last issue is devoted to a classified list of all the papers and 
contributions in the The Gentleman's Magazine (1731-1868) which 


treat of Romano-British Remains discovered or exhumed in the 
isle of Britain so far as known to the numerous contributors of this 














The 


Nestor of periodicals. In an interesting introduction Mr. Gomme 
combats two theories which, in his opinion, present false views of 
the relations existing between Roman and British-Eaglish life. 
One of these is the theory of Coote (‘Romans of Britain’) that 
‘England is now a lineal descendant, without a break, of Roman 
‘Britain.’ The other is the view of Seebohm (‘ The English Vil- 
lage Community’) who, in considering the origins of community 
life in the English villages, ‘traces out one of the most primitive 
of o izations, the village community, to its home as a Saxon in- 
stitution in a shell of serfdom under a lordship formed on a Roman 
model and by Roman influence.’ The book abounds in papers 
and details on Roman Life in Britain, Romano-British Continuity, 
— of the Conflict with the English, and Results of the 
onflict. 
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Dr. PHILIP SCHAFF’S versatility is remarkable. The latest evi- 
dence of it is an address on ‘ The English Language,’ replete with 
facts and deductions, delivered at Vanderbilt University in Lowry A 
This treatise—for its sixty-one pages are 7 such—would do 
honor to a specialist. It abounds in tables and historical presenta- 
tions of interest. Dr. Schaff regards the English language as the 
chief agency in the future pel of Christian civilization. (Nash- 
ville : Canora Presbyterian Pub’g House.) ANOTHER ad- 
dress, delivered at the same ‘live’ institution the year before, is 
‘ Sunshine and Song; or, Southern Literature,’ by Maurice Thomp- 
son—an mar sarersy, od raceful and appreciative memorial of some 
things the South has so and is wo in the literary walk. THE 
CRITIC made an extract from the address when it appeared. — 
Dr. HENRY HITCHCOCK contributes an important paper to the 
Putnam's series of Questions of the Day—‘ American State Con- 
stitutions: A Study of their Growth.’ It was originally delivered 
as an address before the New York State Bar Association at its 
tenth annual meeting at Albany, on June 18, last——‘ COSETTE,’ 
the second eo of Hugo’s ‘ Les Misérables,’ has just issued from 
the press of Wm. R. Jenkins. It is uniform in size with * Fantine,’ 
which appeared first in this handsome edition of Hugo’s works. 
It is not a translation ——-Dr. D. G. BRINTON has put forth a 
pa eg called ‘Critical Remarks on the Editions of Diego de 

a’s Writings,’ which is a valuable contribution to Maya lore. 
It was read before the American Philosophical Society in January. 


The Life Natural. 


(The late E. R. Sill, in The Overland.) 
OVERHEAD the leaf-song, on the upland slope ; 
Over that the azure, clean from base to cope ; 
Blanche the mare beside me, drowsy from her lope. 


Goldy-green the wheat field, like a fluted wall 
In the pleasant wind, with waves that rise and fall, 
* Moving all together,’ if it ‘ move at all.’ 


Shakspeare in my pocket, lest I feel alone, 
Lest the brooding landscape take a sombre tone; 
Good to have a poet to fall back upon! 


But the vivid beauty makes a book absurd : 
What beside the real world is the written word ? 
Keep the page till Winter when no thrush is heard! 


Why read ‘ Hamlet’ here ?—What’s Hecuba to me? 
Let me read the grain field; let me read the tree ; 
Let me read mine own heart, deep as I can see. 











A Paragraph in “ Pendennis.” 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


IN one of those delightful letters from the pen of England’s 
greatest novelist which constitute the chief charm of Scrzbner’s 
Magazine, there is a passage which brought up in my memory an 
extract copied into my commonplace-book a good many years ago, 
and I ask permission to put the two paragraphs side by side, that 
your readers may judge whether or not I am right in my identifica- 
tion. On page 31 of Serzbner's for July, we read :—‘ Oh! enor- 
mous, various, changing, wonderful, solemn world! Admirable 
provision of God that creates such an infinitude of men. It makes 
one very grave, and full of love and awe. I was thinking about 
this yesterday morning before six, when I was writing the last para- 

of “ Pendennis” in bed, and the sun walked ‘into the room, 
and supplied the last paragraph with an allusion about you, and 
which I think-means a benediction upon William, and your child, 
and my dear lady.’ 


Is. not this the passage from ‘Pendennis’? ‘But the earth, 
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where our feet are, is the work of the same power as the immeasur- 
able blue yonder, in which the future lies into which we would peer. 
Who ordered toil as the condition of life, ordered weariness, ordered 
sickness, ordered poverty, failure, success—to this man a foremost 
place, to the other a nameless struggle with the crowd—to that a 
shameful fall, a paralysed limb, or sudden accident—to each some 
work upon the ground he stands on until he is laid beneath it. 
While they were talking [Pendennis and Warrington], the dawn 
came shining through the windows of the room, and Pen threw 
them open to receive the fresh morning air. ‘ Look, George,’ said 
he, ‘look and see the sun rise! He sees the laborer on his wa 
afield, the work girl plying her poor needle, the lawyer at his des: 

erhaps, the beauty smiling asleep upon her pillow of down ; or the 
jaded reveller reeling to bed, or the fevered patient tossing on it, 
or the doctor watching by it over the throes of the mother for the 
child that is to be born into the world, to be born and take his part 
in the suffering and struggling, the tears and laughter, the crime, 
remorse, love, folly, sorrow, rest.’ 


OTTAWA, July 12, 1887. J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 





Newspaper ‘“ Syndicates.” 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


I Am astonished by the statement made in your Boston letter 
(July 2) in reference to the method of publishing original literature 
in syndicates of newspapers. Your correspondent says: ‘As far 
as I can see, the methods of the “ Syndicate ” have not succeeded in 
the United States. Syndicates ave successfulin England,’ etc. And 
he gives as a reason that the copyright laws in England prevent the 
newspapers from clipping from the magazines to any great extent, 
whereas, since in America the magazines ‘ play Lord Bountiful, and 
throw open their treasure-houses to every editor who comes along, 
it is not easy even for so pushing a canvasser as the agent of a 
“ Syndicate” to persuade the cages of newspapers to pay for 
similar things to those which hitherto they have been able to get for 
nothing.’ These statements are’ludicrous in view of the facts. It 
is like saying that magazine-publishing in America is not success- 
ful, that magazines ave successful in England, etc., or to assert 
that the publishers of the Zhe Youth's Companion have decided 
to retire from business because the circulation of that journal is so 
small as not to sustain the publication. The fact is, that, although 
this method of publishing has been in operation in England over 
sixteen years, and under the management of Messrs, Tillotson & 
Son, of Bolton, has assumed large proportions, I have in less. than 
three years built up a syndicate service much larger than theirs. 
Not only do I furnish more matter every week, but the number of 
newspapers in each syndicate is larger than the number of news- 
pane in the syndicates controlled by Tillotson & Son. The num- 

er of newspapers in which they publish a novel‘in Great Britain 
and Ireland, is about seven. I am at present publishing three 
serials, one by Jules Verne, in thirteen newspapers ; one by Julian 
Hawthorne and Inspector Byrnes, in twenty newspapers ; and one 
by E. P. Roe, in nineteen. 

It may be interesting to give the origin of this method of pub- 
lishing. Less than twenty years ago, Mr. Tillotson, who publishes 
a daily and weekly newspaper in Bolton, got a Scotch novelist to 
furnish him two serial novels per year. The proprietor of a rival 
Bolton sheet invited the same man to write a serial for him. The 
novelist at once wrote to Mr. Tillotson for permission to do so, which 
was refused. He thereupon wrote to Mr. Tillotson that he would 
expect him to purchase all the stories he wrote. As Mr. Tillotson 
would not engage to do so, the novelist wrote a serial for the rival 
paper. It occurred to Mr. Tillotson that it would be better for 
eight or ten newspapers to join together, and instead of each pay- 
ing a small sum for a story by an unknown writer, to buy with the 
aggregate amount a novel by a famous author. He made this sug- 
gestion to a number of editors, who received it favorably, and em- 
powered him to buy a novel by Miss Braddon. Nine papers agreed 
to pay 50/. each. Miss Braddon’s price for a serial was then oy 
but in view of the character of the venture, she agreed to write one 
for 450/. on condition that her future novels should be paid for at 
the higher rate. The plan worked so successfully, that the syndicate 
agsond to buv a second novel; but one paper failed and another 
withdrew, thus leaving a deficiency of 100/. Mr. Tillotson wrote 
to the editors explaining the circumstances, but only one made up 
his share of the deficiency; upon which the Bolton publisher, see- 
ing that he was to be held responsible for any loss, determined to 
take the business into his own hands and make it pay. This he 
did, and ever since he has published novels by the most famous 
novelists of England, and now publishes seven or eight of them 
every year. 

Three years ago this summer, Mr. Tillotson came to America to 
enlarge his business here ; and about the time he was announced 
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to come, Mr. Dana, of the New York Sua, arranged for a series of 
short stories by Bret Harte, Henry James and W. D. Howells. 
Several leading newspapers, including the New Orleans 77mes- 
Democrat, St. Louis Globe-Democrat and Chicago Tribune, 1 be- 
lieve, joined Mr. Dana's syndicate. The stories by Mr. Harte and 
Mr. James were published, but for some reason or other, Mr. 
Howells’s story was never written for the syndicate. At the same 
time Mr. Tillotson arranged for an extensive service of serials in 


American newspapers. At that time I was employed in the pub- * 


lishing office of Zhe Century, and had access to the magazine’s 
exchanges. I noticed the success of Mr. Dana’s plan, and of Mr. 
Tillotson’s. It occurred to me that if I could secure short stories 
from the most popular writers for Zhe Century and Harper's, I 
could arrange to have them published in eight or ten newspapers 
simultaneously, each paper paying a small sum. The first story, 
«A Daring Fiction,’ by H. i. Boyesen, was published November 
16, 1884. This was followed by stories by J. S. of Dale, Frank R. 
Stockton, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, J. T. Trowbridge, Julian Haw- 
thorne, H. C. Bunner, Frances Hodgson Burnett, George Parsons 
Lathrop, Thomas A. Janvier, and other famous short story writers. 
In the fall of the same year, Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice, of Zhe 
North American Review, returned from Europe, full of a new 
scheme—namely, to furnish four or five articles weekly, by the most 
famous writers in the world, discussing all topics, historical, bio- 
graphical, scientific, literary, etc. He began his syndicate service 
with the New Year, 1885, but at the end of the year discontinued it. 

When I began, in November, 1884, I furnished only 5,000 words 
‘weekly, in the shape of an original short story. In April 1885 I in- 
creased the service to 15,000 words. During the summer of 1885, 
I secured three short stories by a new writer, Mr. Harry Harland. 
Just before I published the first short story by this author, he came 
to me and said that he thought he would change the signature to 
Sidney. Luska, as he expected to bring out a novel over that name 
in the fall. I was so struck with the excellence of the short stories, 
that when I found he was at work on a new serial, I arranged to 
publish it in the syndicate, and began in December to publish 
* Mrs. Peixada.’ This increased my service to 20,000 words weekly. 
In the fall of 86 I organized a service of general articles, which in- 
creased the number to 30,000. The demand for serial stories in- 
‘creasing, I arranged in the spring of 1887 for additional serial 
novels, so that now I am furnishing over 50,000 words weekly, and 
am making contracts which will increase the service to nearly 
100,000 words. 

Besides my bureau, which deals principally in serials and short 
‘stories, there are other agencies which furnish mail and telegraph 
correspondence tc the out-of-town press. Among the newspapers 
which avail themselves of this method of securing news and mis- 
-cellaneous reading matter, may be mentioned the Boston G/ode, 
New York Sum, Philadelphia Press and Temes, Chicago Jnter- 
Ocean and News, San Francisco Chronicle and Examiner, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, New Orleans Times-Democrat, and St. 
Paul Péoneer-Press. Among the authors whose novels have been 
engaged for the future may be mentioned Wilkie Collins, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, Robert Louis Stevenson, H. Rider Haggard, 
Walter Besant, Marion Harland and Thomas Hardy. 


NEw YORK, July 11, 1887. S. S. MCCLURE. 
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I HAVE BEEN permitted to examine and transcribe two neatly 
written little notes, addressed to Mrs. Elizabeth C. Kinney, poet- 
mother of the poet-banker Stedman, and added by her to the 
Aldrich collection of autographs in the Iowa State Library. One 
is from Mrs. Browning, the other from Hiram Powers, the Ameri- 
can sculptor. Each is enclosed in a small envelope, very narrow 
in proportion to its length ; the former inscribed ‘& Madame, Mad- 
ame Kinney, Casa del Bello, Via della Fornace;’ the latter ‘ For 
Mrs. Kinney, Casa Del Bello, Florence.’ Neither envelope is 
‘stamped, but both are sealed with wax, the seal on the former 
showing the letters ‘ E. B. B.'-—the writer’s initials before as well as 
after her marriage. 





MRS. BROWNING’S letter, dated ‘Friday evening, Casa Guidi,’ 
begins somewhat abruptly :— 


Your generous sympathy, my dear Mrs. Kinney, would have made me 
lad yesterday if I had not been so very very sad with some news of the 
po before, telling me of the loss of the loved friend to whom that 
book is dedicated. So sad I was, that I could not lift up my head to 
write and express to you how gratefully I felt the recognition in your 
letter. You are most generous—overflowingly generous. I! I said I 
wished to deserve it better, it would be like wishing you less generous ; 
so I won't. I will only thank you from my heart—4aé shall be all I shall 
say. Afféetionately yours always, ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
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MR. PoWERS'’S letter is written in a very different mood. It bears 
date ‘Florence, April 19th, 1860,’ and runs as follows :— 


DEAR Mrs. KINNEY:—I must confess that my brain is too dull to 
comprehend all the nice discriminations and grand artistic ideas in Mr. 
Acres’ article about sculpture in general and myself in particular. But 
if he would illustrate these matters with his chisel instead of the pen, then 

thaps people would understand him better, and his motives would be 

etter understood. There can be no justification for an artist trotting 
out another in the manner Mr. Acres has done with me and without my 
knowledge. It is a liberty which nothing short of presumption could 
take. With sincere regard, [ am yours truly, H. Powers. 





IN ANSWER to a letter inquiring as to the occasions on which 
these letters were written, Mrs. Kinney writes from Summit, N. J.: 
—‘So many years have elapsed since the two letters you inquire 
about were written me, that I am not able to throw much “ light 
on the circumstances under which they were” penned. Poor Mrs. 
Browning, I know, had just received the sad news of her great loss 
of the loved friend to whom “ Aurora Leigh” was dedicated. She 
referred to her uncle, Mr. Kenyon (a well-known writer at that 
time), of London. He left her a handsome legacy. I am sorry 
that I cannot remember any particulars of the note from Hiram 
Powers.’ 





‘WHITMANIA’ is a word coined by Mr. Swinburne to describe 
the mental state of persons who admire the genius of Walt Whit- 
man. One of these persons was Mr. Emerson; another is Mr. 
Lowell, a third, Mr. Stedman. To the cold, calm and critical gaze 
of the poet who wrote ‘ Atalanta in Calydon,’ these three gentle- 
men, as well as the many others, eminent or obscure, who agree 
with them in admiring Whitman’s verse, aré as mad as March hares 
—raving Whitmaniacs, in short. Just what Mr. Swinburne means, 
just how far he goes in denying the ‘ good gray’s’ claim to the hom- 
age of lovers of poetry, we shall see when the August Fortnighily 
Review appears. In the meantime we must withhold our admira- 
tion from the Camden sage. 





H. E. R., RIGHTEOUSLY enraged at the liberties taken by quack 
medicine advertisers with all that well-disposed persons would fain 
see respected, wants to know if there is oe law which will hang 
the man who is responsible for this sacrilege ?’ 

‘ Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your flight ; 
Make mea child again, just for to-night,’ 

is the exclamation, in thought, of many a man who has suffered through 
a long life, from some distressing disease, that he might have cured with 
a few bottles of medicine like , which cures all blood and skin 
diseases, as well as consumption or scrofula of the lungs. If he were ‘a 
child again,’ he would know enough to have a bottle of the * to- 
night,’ and in old age would not implore Father Time to ‘ fly backward’ 
for his especial benefit. Hence, * Be wise to-day, ‘tis madness to defer,’ 
Get a bottle of the nearest druggist. 

I am not an authority on legal questions, but I feel no hesitation 
in saying that this is a crime not punishable under the common 
law. I wish it were. 


The Thackeray-Brookfield. Letters. 


Tue August Thackeray-Brookfield Letters in Scribner's 
are as full of tid-bits as ever. We quote a few of them, 
without regard to chronological sequence. ‘The first refers 
to the neck-and-neck race which the author of ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ and the creator of ‘ David Copperfield ’ were running 
nearly forty years ago :— 

Boz is capital this month, some very neat pretty natural writing 
indeed, better than somebody else’s again. By Jove, he is aclever 
fellow, and somebody else must and shall do better. 


The next three relate to the writer’s eldest daughter, Anne 
Thackeray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie), the novelist, then a 
child of ten or so :— 


As for my dear young ones I am as happy with them as possible ; 
Annie is a fat lump of pure gold, the kindest dearest creature, as 
well as a wag of the first water. It is an immense blessing that 
Heaven has given me such an artless affectionate companion. We 
were looking at a beautiful, smiling, innocent view at Berne, on 
Saturday, and she said, ‘it’s like Baby Brookfield.’ There’s for 
you! and so it was like innocence, and brightness, and etc., etc. 
Oh! may she never fall in love absurdly and marry an ass! If she 
will but make her father her confidant, I think the donkey won’t 
long keep his ground in her heart. When I came back to 
the inn, there was Annie, with Minnie on her knees, and ae her 
a story with a sweet maternal kindness and patience, God bless 
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her. This touched me very much and I didn’t leave them again 
till bedtime, and did’nt go to the rouge-et-noir and only for half 
an hour to Monsieur and Madame de Bonneval,—from whose so- 
ciety I determined to escape next day. It is affecting to 
see Annie’s —* My dear noble creature, always magnani- 
mous and gentle. 


From a steamer on the Rhine, Thackeray writes :— 


I bought ‘Kickleburys,’ ‘Rebecca and Rowena,’ and the 
‘Rhine Story’ and read them through with immense pleasure. Do 
you know I think all three Capital, and R. and R. not only made 
me laugh but the other thirig. Here’s pretty matter to send a lady 
from a tour! Well, I know you like to hear my praises and I am 
glad to send them to you. . We had Kingsley and his 
parents from Antwerp; a fine honest go-ahead fellow, who charges 
a subject heartily, impetuously, with the greatest courage and sim- 
plicity; but with narrow eyes (his are extraordinarily brave, blue 
and honest), and with little knowledge of the world, I think. But 
he is superior to us wordlings in many ways, and I wish I had some 
of his honest pluck. 


Thackeray fell in love with Berne almost at first sight :-— 


It is almost the first place I have seen in Europe where the women 
actually wear costumes—in Rome only the women who get up for 
the painters dress differently from other folks. Travelling as Pater- 
familias, with a daughter in each hand, I don’t like to speak to our 
country folks ; but give myself airs, rather, and keep off from them. 
If I were alone I should make up to everybody. You don’t see 
things so well 4 ¢rozs as you do alone; you are an English gentle- 
man ; you are shy of queer-looking or queer-speaking people ; you 
are in the coufé ; you are an earl ;—confound your impudence, if you 
had 5000/, a year and were Tomparr, Esgq., you could not behave 
yourself more high and mightily. Ah! I recollect ten years back, 
a poor devil looking wistfully at the few napoleons in his gousset, 
and giving himself no airs at all. 
one you know perhaps; not that our characters alter, only they de- 
velop and our minds grow grey and bald, etc. I was a boy ten 
= ago, bleating out my simple cries in ‘The Great Hoggarty 

iamond.’ 

From Lucerne, again, he sends this note :—‘ We are in love 
with Berne. We agree that we should like to finish our 
lives there, it is so homely, charming and beautiful, without 
knowing it; whereas this place gives itself the airs of a 
beauty and offends me somehow.’ And from Baden :—‘ How 
much better it is than riding in the Park and going to 
dinner at eight o'clock! I wonder whether a residence in 
this country would ennoble one’s thoughts permanently, and 
get them away from mean quarrels, intrigues, pleasures ? 
make me write good books—turn poet perhaps, or orator— 
and get out of that business of London.’ 


A letter written in London and dated April 29, 1851, runs 
as follows :— 


I don’t wonder at poets being selfish, such as Wordsworth and 
Alfred. I have been for five days a poet, and have thought or re- 
membered nothing else but myself and my rhymes and my meas- 
ure, If somebody had come to me and said, ‘ Mrs. Brookfield has 
just had her arm cut off,’ I should have gone on with, Queen of 
innumerable isles, tidumtidy, tidumtidy, and not stirred from the 
chair, . . . I tried the great room at Willis’s yesterday, and 
recited part of the multiplication table to a waiter at the opposite 
end, so as to try the voice. He said he could hear perfectly, and I 

say he could, but the thoughts somehow swell and amplify 
with that high-pitched voice and elaborate distinctness. As I per- 
ceive how poets become selfish, I see how orators become hum- 
- and selfish in their way too, absorbed in that selfish pursuit 
and turning of periods. It is curious to take these dips into a 
life new to me as yet, and try it and see how I like it, isn’t it? Ah 
me, idleness is best; that is, quiet and repose of mind and some- 
body to love and be fond of, and 2/ admirarz infine. Thegentle- 
men of the G. tell me, and another auditor from the Macready 
dinner, that my style of oratory was conspicuous for consummate 
ease and impudence, I, all the while, feeling in so terrible a panic 
that I scarcely knew at the time what I was uttering, and didn’t 
know at all when I sat down. This is all I have to tell you about 
self, and ten days which have passed away like a fever. Why, if 
we were to let the poetic cock turn, and run, there’s no end of it I 
think. Would you like me now to become a great—fiddlededee ? 
no more egotisms Mr. M. if you please. . . . 

You mustn’t trust the honest Scotsman, who is such a frantic 
admirer that nothing less than 1000 people will content him. I 
had 100 subscribers and 200 other people for the first lecture. Isn’t 
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that handsome? It is such a good audience that I begin to reflect 
about going to America so soon. hy, if so much money is to be 
made in this empire, not go through with the business and get 
what isto be had? . The house is very pleasant, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. bent on being so, the dinners splendacious, and what do 


“you think I did yesterday? Please to tell Spring Rice this with 


my best regards to-morrow. I thought over the confounded 
Erminia matter in the railroad, and wrote instantly on arriving 
here, a letter of contrition and apology to Henry Taylor for having 
made, what I see now, was a flippant and offensive allusion to Mrs. 
Taylor. Iam glad I have done it. Iam glad that so many people 
whom I have been thinking bigoted and unfair and unjust towards 
me, have been right, and that I have been wrong, and my mind is. 
an immense deal easier. We had a dull dinner at Lady 
——’s, a party of —— chiefly ; and O! such a pretty one, blue eyes, 

‘old hair, alabaster shoulders and such a splended display of them. 

enables was there, very shy and grand-looking—how kind that 
man has always been to me!—and a Mr. Simeon of the Isle of 
Wight, an Oxford man, who won my heart by praising certain 
parts of ‘ Vanity Fair’ which people won't like. Carlyle glowered 
in in the evening ; and a man who said a good thing. Speaking of 
a stupid place at the sea-side, Sandwich I think, somebody said 
‘Can’t you have any fun there?’ ‘QO! yes,’ Corry said, ‘but you 
must take it with you.’ A nice speech I think, not only witty but 
indicating a gay cheerful heart. I intend to try after that ; we in- 
tend to try after that; and by action and so forth get out of that 
morbid dissatisfied condition. 


Our next quotation accompanied some letters which 
Thackeray sent to Mrs. Brookfield -to amuse her :—‘ It has. 
just crossed my mind that you may think it very conceited, 
my sending you notes to read, addressed to grand ladies, as 
if I was proud of my cleverness in writing them, and of being 
in a state of correspondence with such grand persons. But 
I don't want to show off, only to try and give you ever so 
little amusement, and I don’t choose to think about what 
other people choose to think about." 


The Fine Arts 


Mr. Koehler Makes a Correction. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


AS you had the goodness to notice my book on ‘ Etching,’ in your 
issue of Dec. 5, 1885, you will, perhaps, grant me space enough 
for the benefit of those of your readers specially interested in 
the subject, to correct an error of my own. On p. 149 of the book 
in question, I speak of several prints by William Havell, Thomas. 
Hearne, and Robert Hills, as ‘etched in heavy, bold lines, almost 
mere outlines,’ that ‘would not dishonor Turner.’ Repeated ex- 
amination of these prints, in the Phillips Collection at Philadelphia, 
has convinced me that they are not etched at all, but drawn on 
stone with pen and ink, or —— autographed. The error may 
seem curious, and is certainly to be regretted, but admits of ex- 
planation. None of the books accessible to me mention the artists 
in question as coe a the prints concerned have for years 
passed for etchings in the Phillips Collection, in a volume contain- 
taining other etchings; and, finally, they are without margins and 
have been pasted down, which, of course, makes it difficult to 
examine them properly. Referring to my original notes, made some 

ears ago with deems prints before me, I find that even then they 
tort to me like lithographs (although rather ‘ nourished’ in the: 
lines) ; but I did not hesitate to accept them as etchings, in view of 
their classification in the collection to which they belong—new evi- 
dence of the fact that it is not well to depend upon others, but to- 
judge for yourself wherever possible. 

I to be allowed to add that the ‘ modern spirit’ which I 
claimed for the etchings of De Vadder (p. 39) finds a more naturalk 
explanation in the shifting of the lifetime of the artist. On the 
strength of the hitherto accepted authorities, 1 named the years. 
1560 to 1623. From a commuttication by Dr. Wilhelm Schmidt, 
of Munich, to the Kunstchronzk, Vol. xxi., column 523, it now ap- 
pears that De Vadder lived considerably later—z, ¢., from 1605 to- 
1655. 

BOSTON, July, 1887. t 





S. R. KOEHLER. 


The Magazines. 

THE dignified motto of Zhe North American, ‘Tros Tyriusque- 
mihi nullo discrimine agetur,’ has seemed to mean lately that 
Trojan and Tyrian should be treated with equal bitterness. There: 
is an unmistakable ‘note’ of fault-finding in the July number,. 
which must offend in style, even if you yourself believe in the griev-. 
ance. Arthur Richmond’s vindictive ‘Letters to Prominent Per- 
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sons’ have not been dignified enough to rank as satire; and his 
July letter to Mr. Lowell is none the better for having more founda- 
tion than usual. Mr. Lowell’s substitution of Shakspeare for politics 
as the theme of his Chicago address was open to criticism; but his 
critic has so long cried ‘wolf’ when there was little or no wolf, 
that few will care for his grievance now that he really has a little 
one. Prof. E. P. Evans, in ‘ The Authorship of the Glacial Theory,’ 
attacks the well-beloved Agassiz with an accusation hard to credit. 
Mr. O. B. Frothingham’s paper, ‘Why am I a Free Religionist ?’ 
will be read with special interest because it had lately been hinted 
that he is one no longer. He makes a nice distinction in stating 
the aim of the Free Religious Association to be the freedom of 
religion, not freedom without religion. Henry George, in ‘ The 
New Party,’ simply repeats himself. George W. Julian makes a 
crushing statement as to the ‘ Land-Stealing in New Mexico ;’ and 
Dion Boucicault laments the ‘ Decline and Fallof the Press,’ which 
he says is not the fault of the journalist, but of the proprietor of 
the journal. The most entertaining paper in the number is ‘ The 
Shakspeare Myth,’ by Ignatius Donnelly, who furnishes a clew as 
to the ‘Bacon Cipher’ which is enjoyable as a burlesque of ped- 
antry. A statement made by Pecudont Garfield to Edmund Kirke, 
and called ‘ My Personal Finances,’ is given to show the absurdity 
of Garfield’s having become rich through the Credit Mobilier, or 
even through legitimate channels. George Baber supplies, with 
comments of his own, a letter of Gideon Welles on Johnson, Grant, 
Seward, and Sumner, intended for the deification of Johnson. If 
the deification did not imply corresponding degradation of other 
men, it might be refreshing to see this bit of cheerful admiration 
for anybody leavening the pessimistic spirit of the review. 

The English Illustrated will be in demand by all who hear 
of its containing the opening chapters of Crawford’s new story, 
‘Marzio’s Crucifix.’ The strength, color, and intensity of the story, 
so far, combined with the literary art which is a rare factor of 
recent fiction, bid fair to make this serial one of the finest of the 
year. There are two delightful papers of natural description : 
‘ Walks in the Wheatfields,’ by Richard Jefferies, and ‘Old Hook 
and Crook,’ by Basil Field. 





Juliana Horatia Ewing. 
[Louisa Molesworth, in The Contemporary Review). 

LITTLE more than twelve years have passed since a thrill of 
sorrow vibrated re the hearts of many English children on 
hearing of the death of their devoted friend, Mrs. Gatty. She died 
in October, 1873, at the age.of sixty-four. Her writings have had 
a great and lasting influence on our juvenile literature. Many of 
them, it is true, appeal to those who have left childhood behind, 
even more strongly than to those for whom they were specially in- 
tended. The poetry of much of their symbolism, still more the 
suggestion of the mystical meaning, the ‘ hidden soul,’ of the ex- 
ternal objects amidst which we live, can, indeed, be but very im- 
perfectly appreciated by children, yet many children are intensely 
sensitive to much they can but most vaguely understand.* And 
this no one knew by intuition and by practical experience more 
thoroughly than Mrs. Gatty. The main-spring of almost all her 
literary achievements is to be found in her intense interest in, 
and sympathy with, the young, which led to her dedicating, as she 
did, her powers to their service. 

And for few things are children more her debtors than for the 
vivid interest in natural objects of all kinds which she awakens. 
Not only the birds and beasts of our woods and fields, all our 
‘furred and feathered ’ neighbors, but even ‘ the dear green lizards’ 
‘the great goggle-cyed frogs,’ she teaches her readers to love as 
Poses and fellow-sojourners in this world, which a little more 
widely extended sympathy would render to many so much less 
dreary than it is. Nay more, the very commonest things and in- 
cidents of daily life, the changing seasons, the rain and sunshine, 
snow and mist, the moss on an old flower-pot, the vegetables in a 
cottage garden, she invests with a vitality that might make better 
than a fairy-tale out of the dullest work or most commonplace sur- 
roundings. It would have been strange indeed if the boys and 

irls of that day, among whom were many personally unknown 

ittle correspondents, her ‘ magazine children,’ as her daughter calls 
them, had not grieved for the loss of Mrs. Gatty. 

And now, again, child-world has been mourning, and this time in 
a sense even more inconsolably. For it was on Juliana Ewing, of 
all the Gatty family, that the mantle of her mother's rare and sweet 

ifts most fully descended. And she, too, is gone. The 13th of last 
May [1886] was a sorrowful day for our nurseries and schoolrooms. 
It saw the death of the friend who had worked for them so faith- 
fully. She thought of her young readers to the last ; a number of 


* See especially Parables from Nature, First and Second Series, and Worlds not 
Realized. (Messrs. G. Bell & Sons), 
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but sketched-in or unfinished stories aay | to the projects she had 
hoped to execute. But itwas not to be. The brave, gentle woman 
had completed her task on earth—resigned as ever, yet as ever 
bright and hopeful, able even in her dying days to enter so heartily 
into the spirit of a humorous story that, as her sister tells us, ‘we 
Had to leave off reading it for fear of doing her harm,’* dear 
‘Madam Liberality’ + passed away to that other world which to 
one like her can never have seemed a very strange or distant one. 

It is not, however, of Mrs. Ewing herself that I propose to speak, 
nor even of those of her books which, in the course of the last few 
months especially, have become so well known, so universally 
loved, that they may indeed be spoken of as ‘ household words.” 
‘Jackanapes,’ ‘ Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot,’ ‘Lztus Sorte Mea’t 
(this last better known by its second but, to my thinking, far less 
touching and characteristic title of ‘ The Story of a Short Life’), 
and others of her works have had their beauties already pointed out 
in many quarters and by the ablest hands. Her exquisitely quaint, 
humorous and yet often pathetic verses for children, with their 
lovely illustrations, are—surely ?—in every nursery.§ And the 
sketch of herself recently given to the public by her sister, Miss 
Gatty, is perfect of its kind. Its absolute simplicity, notwithstand- 
ing its almost too careful avoidance of anything approaching to 
sisterly partiality, brings her before us in a way that nothing else 
can ever do. More may be written of her in the future by those 
who had the best opportunities of knowing her intimately and 
thoroughly, and who, as friends only, and not relations, may feel 
able to let their enthusiasm have full vent, but in one not so privi- 
leged it would be presumption to say more. 

Setting aside Mrs. Ewing’s best-known books, there exists a little 
group of her works—some half-dozen reprints of stories originally 
written for Aunt Judy's Magazine—which, though as to bulk the 
most important of her works, and as te finish scarcely inferior to 
the three I have referred to, are nevertheless very much less welk 
known. And with regard to several of these, the only cause of 
reproach which (by juvenile readers especially) can be brought 
against ‘ Jackanapes’ and ‘The Story of a Short Life '—namely 
‘that they end so dreadfully sadly ’—does not exist. And here, in 
passing, I may touch on another point much discussed in connec- 
tion with Mrs. Ewing’s books. They are, say some, more about 
than for children. There would be truth in this criticism were one 
to accept the doctrine that children’s literature must be limited to 
children’s comprehension. But with this it is possible to disagree. 

Books for children should be written in such a style and in such 
language that the full attention and interest of the young readers- 
should be at once enlisted and maintained to the end without any 
demand for mental straining or undue intellectual effort. But that 
everything in a child’s book should be of a nature to be at once 
fully understood by the child would surely be an wap a | lower- 
ing of the art of writing for children to a mere catering for their 
amusement or the whiling away of anidle hour. Suggestion in the 
very faintest degree of aught not only that they should not, but even 
that they eed not yet know, cannot of course be avoided with too 
exquisite a scrupulousness. But—a very different thing this from 
tales with a visible purpose of instruction, intellectual or moral, 
which are happily a bygone fashion—suggestzon, on the other hand, 
of the infinity of ‘ worlds not realized ; of beauty ; of poetry ; of scien- 
tific achievements ; of, even, the moral and spiritual problems which 
sooner or later in its career each soul must disentangle for itself, 
seems to me one of the most powerful levers for good which we 
can use with our ever and rapidly changing audience. It is but for 
a very short time that children, as such, can be influenced by books. 
especially written for them ; but a very few years during which last 
the uick receptiveness, the malleability, above all the delightful 
trustfulness common, one would fain hope, in a greater or less de- 

ee to all children. ‘A wicked book,’ to quote one of Mrs. Ewing’s. 

avorite proverbs, ‘ is all the wickeder because it can never repent.” 

Surely, taking into consideration the short, but tremendous suscep- 
tibility of childhood, equally strong condemnation should be given 
to a book not even worse than unwise or injudicious, if written for 
the young. For the evil such may do can mever be undone. 

Judged even by the severest standard, in no respect can Mrs.. 
Ewing's books be found wanting, even though it may be allowed 
that they are sometimes ‘beyond’ an average child's full compre-- 
hension ; they never fail to attract and interest and impress—and, in. 


* See Juliana Horatia Ewing and her Beoks.’ By Horatia K. F. Gatty. 

+ See Madam Liberality, reprinted in A Great Emergency and other Tales. 
(Messrs. Bell & Sons). ‘In her story of Madam Liberality,’ says Miss Gatty in her 
sketch of her sister’s life, * Mrs. Ewing certainly drew a picture of her own character 
that can never be su She did this quite unintentionally, I know.’ 

t Works by Juliana Horatia Ewing. 

§ Verse Books for Children, written by aio H. Ewing, depicted by R. André 
First and Second Series, and Poems of Child Life and Country Life, First and Secon 
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the a of a youthful critic, ‘to give us nice thinkings after- 
“wards.” 

The first, in order of date, of the six volumes comprising the 
‘series in question is a story published nearly twenty years ago, 
which appeared originally as a serial in Aunt Ps Magazine, 
-entitled ‘Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances.’* This was Mrs. Ew- 
ing’s first work of importance; and, though in some few par- 
iticulars it betrays a less experienced hand than her later stories, it 
is full of charm and merit. It is more particularly written for girls, 
-and well adapted for that indefinite age, the despair of mothers aud 
:governesses, when maidens begin to Took down upon ‘ regular chil- 
-dren’s stories,’ and ‘novels’ are as yet forbidden. There is, per- 
haps, in the first ‘remembrance’ especially, ‘Mrs. Moss,’ a little 
too much of the old lady’s reflections and philosophy, for which, 
by-the-by, she herself prettily apologizes :—* Old people become 
prosy, my dear. They love to linger over little remembrances of 
youth, and to recall the good counsels of voices long silent. But I 
must not put you to sleep a second time.’ But the groundwork of 
the whole, the thread on which ‘ Mrs. Overtheway’s ’ reminiscences 
are strung, is charming. The opening description of the lonely 
Ida,’ gazing out of her nursery window at ‘the green gate, that 
shut with a click,’ through which, up three white steps, lived the 
little old lady ‘ over the way,’ with whom in the first place the little 
$i falls in love as a sort of fairy-godmother personage, to know 
cher afterwards as a real friend, would entice any child to read fur- 
ther. The story, too, has the merit of a happy ending. There is, 
-of course, as there could not but be, a great deal of pathos in the 
old lady’s recollections of her youth:—‘If you will ask an old 
woman like me the further history of the people she knew in her 
*youth,’ said Mrs. Overtheway, smiling, ‘ you must expect to hear of 
many deaths,’ but ‘ft is right and natural that death should be sad 
dn your eyes, my child, and I will not make a tragedy of my story.’ 
But this is brightened by touches of the humor never long absent 
from Mrs. Ewing’s pages, and which she knew so perfectly how to 
introduce. To give but one instance, which occurs in the story of 
“ The Snoring Ghosts,’ that of the two little sisters away from home 
for the first time, on a visit on their own account. who, terrified by 
mysterious sounds in the middle of the night, take refuge with an 
amiable but very sleepy neighbor, a ‘ grown-up’ young lady whose 
bedroom was next to theirs. 

In the bed reposed—not Bedford [the maid]—but our friend Kate, fast 
asleep, with one arm over the bed-clothes, and her long red hair in a pig- 
tail streaming over the pillow. She wakes at last and listens to 
the tale of their woes. ‘ You poor children,’ she said, ‘I’m so sleepy. 
I cannot get up and go after the ghost now: besides, one might meet 
somebody. But you may get into bed if you like; there’s plenty of 
room and nothing to frighten you.’ In we both crept, most willingly. 
She gave us the long tail of her hair, and said, ‘ If you want me, pull. 
But go to sleep if you can !’—and before she had well finished the sen- 
tence her eyes closed once more. In such good company a snoring 
ghost seemed a thing hardly to be realized. We held the long plait be- 
boa us, and, clinging to it as drowning men to a rope, we soon slept 

So, 

Except in the last story, ‘ Kergvelen’s Land,’ which owesits des- 
<ription of albatross life to Mrs. Ewing’s husband—like herself, ‘a 
very accurate observer of nature ’—and which reminds one much 
of Hans Andersen, ‘ Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances ’ brings out 
less than others of her stories one strong feature of Mrs. Ewing’s 
character, which she doubtless inherited from her mother—her love 
of animals. But a touch here and there reveals it. What can give 
a more perfect picture of an owlet than this?—‘ A shy, soft, lovely, 
shadow-tinted creature, who felt like an impalpable mass of fluff, 
aitterly refused to be kissed, and went savagely blinking back into 
his spout at the earliest possible opportunity.’ 

‘A Flat Iron for a Farthing,'t the second of this series, appeared 
un 1870. As is the case in ‘Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances,’ 
the saddest part of the narrative—and this is most touchingly told 
—comes at the beginning. Like the former book, too, it ends 
happily. It is an autobiography—a favorite form of writing with 
Mrs. Ewing—a fact which inclines one to demur to the statement 
that children, as a rule, object to it. ‘I can’t bear “I” stories,’ a 
itiny damsel is reported to have said. Mrs. Ewing’s predeliction 
for the use of the first person arose probably from her instinct of 
prs amg identifying herself with her characters. No writer for 
children has discarded so thoroughly as she, in spirit and in deed, 
the old and altogether false system (which children themselves 
are the first to detect and resent) of writing down to young read- 
ers. ‘A Flat Iron for a Farthing; or, some Passages in the Life 
of an Only Son,’ is the history, as its second title tells, related b 
himself, of a boy from infancy to manhood. And it is no small 
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*\Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances. First of the series of Mrs. Ewing’s Popular 
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triumph on Mrs. Ewing's part that, in spite of her hero’s great 
originality and quaintness of character, and of his being represented 
as the only child of a very wealthy man, she has succeeded in de- 
picting him as neither morbid nor a prig. Some of the scenes are 
very amusing; that of the little fellow ‘ dropping in’ on a neigh- 
bor ‘to exchange the weather and pass time like,’ as he himself 
expresses it, is delightfully a A dear dog, too, figures in this 
story—a dog who, ‘ fortunately for me, simply went with my humor 
without being particular as to the reason of it, like the tenderest of 
women ;’ and ran sixty miles in one day rather than be separated 
from his master—an incident which we are sure Mrs. Ewing would 
not have given unless it had been a true one. There is much 
earnest, though not didactic, writing in this book, many ‘ serious’ 
passages of great beauty. And the childish ‘idyll,’ as one is 
tempted to call it, of the ‘ Flat Iron’ itself, which ends in the most 
happily old-fashioned romance, is too delicately lovely and original 
to spoil by quotations. 

‘Six to Sixteen,’* the next on our list, is also an autobiography. 
This story is specially for girls. But scarcely for girls as young as 
the ages naturally suggested by its title. For girls from sixteen 
upwards, it is excellent reading, though perhaps some parts of the 
book—those, in particular, describing the woes of the mismanaged 
and hyprochondriacal Matilda and the defects of Miss Mulberry’s 
school—would be more profitable for parents, or those in charge of 
young people, than for the young people themselves. But nothing 
can be more invigorating or bracing in tone than the description of 
the heroine’s life with the healthy, merry, quaint, and yet cultivated 
children of the moorland rectory. Thereis a great deal of uncom- 
mon ‘common-sense’ and true wisdom in the mother’s warnings to 
the girls on their first venture into the world on their own account. 
Warnings—‘ against despising interests that happen not to be ours, 
or graces which we have chosen to neglect, against the danger of 
satire, against the love or the fear of being thought singular, and, 
above all, against the petty pride of clique. ‘I do not know which 
is the worst,” I remember her saying, “a religious clique, an intel- 
lectual clique, a fashionable clique, a moneyed clique, or a family 
clique. And I have seen them all.”’ 

Mrs. Ewing's dogs are in great force in this story. There is a 
great posse of them at the rectory—‘ the dear boys,’ as they are 
called, to distinguish them from ‘ the boys,’ the ‘ communs des mar- 
tyrs,’ the merely human sons of the house. And the prim French 
lady’s exclamation of ‘ménage extraordinaire!’ when, ‘on the 
first night of her arrival, the customary civility was paid: her of 
offering her a dog to sleep on her bed,’ is not perhaps altogether to 
be wondered at. 

LTo be concluded.] 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND A GOOD SPEAKER.—His two addresses 
at Clinton were ‘graceful, thoughtful and dignified. One of them 
was filled with reminiscences of his boyhood and was characterized 
by unaffected simplicity and tenderness of feeling. It was admi- 
rably adapted to the occasion and the circumstances. The Presi- 
dent was revisiting his early home, and he yielded to a natural im- 

ulse when he spoke familiarly and affectionately of the village, his 
ather’s household and his schooling. It was a sympathetic and 
human speech, and was cordially received by the people of the vil- 
lage, who, while expecting something more ambitious, were charmed 
by his sincerity and simplicity. The second speech was more 
serious in tone, relating to the supreme dignity of the office which 
represents the sovereignty of sixty millions of people. It was more 
formal and sententious than the morning’s personal reminiscences 
of his village home and schoolfellows, but was well phrased.— The 
New York Tribune. 





BROWNING AND His SON—Mr. Robert Barrett Browning— 
‘Pen’ Browning, as he is called, by a name which would be more 
appropriately given to his illustrious father, has modelled a bust of 
the poet, which is now in plaster at Mr. Browning's house in War- 
wick Crescent. It is to be cast in bronze, and will probably be ex- 
hibited at one of the spr#hg exhibitions. The Grosvenor 1s: more 
likely to be chosen than the Royal Academy, which has shown itself 
more than once a little difficult as regards some of the works of 
the young artist. There is an honorable independence in this 
superiority of the R. A. to natural predisposition. Mr. Browning, 
the father, is himself a member of the Academy. He is Honorary 
Secretary for Foreign cere as Mr. Gladstone is Honor- 
ary Professor of Ancient History—absolutely functionless posts. 
For years he has been one of the favored few at the annual ban- 
quet, and has persistently defeated persistent efforts to get him to 
respond for Literature in the toast in which art recognizes letters as 
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its comrade. Mr. Browning has never forgotten the failure of his 
one attempt early in life to make a speech, and his ‘no speech’ is 
to him as memorable as Hamilton's‘ single speech.’ Neither threat 
. Nor persuasion has ever brought him upon his legs again, and if he 
were found upon them at a public meeting, it would probably be for 
the sake of using them in running away. The younger Browning, 
in sculpture as in painting, has wonderful mimetic power, but he 
lacks grace, and subtlety, and distinction. He has something of 
his father’s vigor, and to vigor other things may in time be added. 
It is easier far for force to acquire grace than for grace to acquire 
force. Out of the strong, as in the Hebrew riddle, may come 
sweetness, but the inverted process is less likely —Zhe Evening 
Post, Spring of 1887. 





OUIDA AND HER SCHOOL.—That ‘ Ouida’ has many sins in the 
literary line to answer for is undoubted, and not the least of her 
misdeeds is that she has founded a school of writers who, without 
the power of imitating their founder’s charm—such as it is,—are yet 
 raogeg of a most unfortunate talent for copying her weaknesses. 

t is an axiom in political economy that nosupply can exist for lon 
without a corresponding demand, so + pe apt gd there is some kind 
pal 9 em public for the oft-told tale of the brazen cocotte of 
good family; the passionate villain of high and generally foreign 
birth; the 4-less, but virtuous, arvenu ; the idiotic zngénue whom 
every man adores and every woman envies ; and last, but not least, 
the blue-eyed, golden or tawny-haired, and extremely fatuous hero, 
whose strength, if any, must be in his hair, for no other discover- 
able virtue can the most painstaking research assign to him. But 
even of incessant partridge one can tire at last, and, -honestly, we 
have had enough of these well-worn puppets. If their vice and 
vulgarity were even amusing—fasse. But when their development 
can be foreseen almost from the first chapter, it is worse than im- 
moral, it is a bore !— The Saturday Review. 





FRENCH INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH PLAYWRIGHTS.—The cau- 
ses of the decline of our drama are in the main to be found in 
the endeavors alike of the fashionable public, of the authors and of 
managers of theatres, to form it upon a foreign rather than a na- 
tional basis, for dramatic art can never have any true life except in 
the life of the country in which it is produced. If we could make 
England France, perhaps we might have fair plays formed upon 
French models and French theories; but till we can effect this, we 
must be content to have no dramatic literature at all, or to have it 
as it springs from the hearts and brains of our countrymen. So 
alone it will bear fruit, so alone it did bear fruit for three hundred 
years in the roll of great names, whose thoughts, even now ‘ enrich 
the blood of the world ’—men who in their morality, and even in 
their immorality, were outspoken, honest, and sincere; who had 
their faults and brutalities ; their narrownesses of prejudice, which 
belonged to their nation and the times in which they lived ; but who 
had at least not sunk to the depth of sneering at every virtue, and 
finding their only interest in the most morbid aspects of humanity. 
Surely, with all the advances of thought and science, and all the 
political progress of the present day, there may be found motives for a 
nobler drama than ever found favor upon the Boulevards, if once 
our playwrights turned their attention to the matters which are 
going on before their eyes in their own country.—Harry Quilter, 
in The Contemporary Review. 





Notes 


GEN. RANDOLPH B. Marcy, Gen. McClellan’s father-in-law, 
has promised to write for Outzng a series of articles on big game 
hunting in the West. The General, now a man of seventy-five 
years or so, is an ardent and experienced devotee of the chase. 

—Mr. Joseph Kirkland, the Chicago lawyer who wrote ‘Zury,’ is 
at work on a new novel, to be called ‘ Phil, Anne’s Son.’ It will be 
allied to the earlier story, not as a sequel, but rather as an episode, 
as it begins long after the date of the beginning of ‘ Zury’ and 
closes before the period of the close of the latter novel. 


—Mr. Henry Norman’s Pall Mall Gazette articles on the 
O'Callaghan eviction in the village of Bodyke have been revised 
and condensed, and with four new chapters added, will appear 
shortly from the press of Messrs. Putnam. The book is called 
‘Bodyke: A Chapter in the History of Irish Landlordism,’ and is a 
‘complete and picturesque account of a typical Irish estate and its 
management, from the day when it was inherited by its possessor 
down to the day when its unfortunate residents—men, women, and 
children, adults and babies, the well and the dying alike, were flung 
out upon the roadside under the blows of the policeman’s baton 
and literally at the point of the —, The author, Mr. Nor- 
man, is an Englishman by birth, a Harvard man by education, and 
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one of the editors of the Pa// Mail. . He is also the writer of the- 
monthly article on Home Affairs in the reconstructed Westminster’ 
Review. 

—The literary sojourners at Narragansett Pier are Wm. H.. 
Bishop, Brander Matthews, George H. Jessop, Edgar Evertson 
Saltus, and Mrs. Hancock, who can fairly claim to an author™ 
now that she has written the life of her husband, the General. 


. —For the next Princeton Review Mr. Matthews has written an 
article showing how American books are appropriated in England.. 
It is called ‘American Authors and British Pirates,’ and will sur- 
prise many readers. 

—Mr. Amos R. Eno, of this city, has given $10,000 to the Sims- 
bury (Conn.) Library, for the erection of a new building. 

—Ouida’s nationality seems to puzzle the bibliographers. The: 
Publishers’ Weekly indexed her name, Louise de la Rame, under 
R, and a correspondent wrote :—‘If she is a Frenchwoman, the 
name should be under L (like La Rochefoucauld) ; if, as is gener- 
ally supposed, she is English, it should be under D (like De Quin- 
cey).’ The editor now says that R (for Rame) was adopted by the 
Boston Public Library, ‘whose reason was, if we remember right,. 
that Ouida’s father was a Spaniard. The B. P. L. has now, how-- 
ever, decided to consider her as an Englishwoman, and enters her: 
under D.’ Ouida’s home is in Italy. 


—Of Mr. Finck’s ‘Romantic Love,’ Macmillan & Co. will issue: 
on the 29th two editions, one in two volumes, for England, and one 
in a single volume, printed from smaller type, for America. A 
German translation is in preparation. 

—Mrs. Emerson, widow of the Concord Philosopher, was pres-- 
ent, with Miss Ellen Emerson, at the opening of the ninth session 
of the Concord School of Philosophy, at Concord, on the 13th inst. 
Dr. Wm. T. Harris, who read a paper on ‘ Aristotle’s Doctrine of: 


- Reason;’ Prof. Davidson, Mr. Edwin D. Mead and Mrs. Harriet 


B. Shattuck were conspicuous among the members in attendance. 
Among the absentees were Mr. Alcott (who is spending the sum- 
mer with his daughter,-Mrs. Pratt, at Melrose) and the venerable: 
Miss Peabody. 


—‘St. Bernard’s: the Romance of a Medical Student,’ by 
Esculapius Scalpel, will be issued in London in September. The- 
plot is based on Mr. Browning’s ‘ Waring ;’ and the novel is said. 
to be full of the Greek poets’ teaching and philosophy. 

—Prof. G. D. Brinton, of the University of Pennsylvania, has in 
press ‘ Ancient Nahuatl Poetry,’ a volume containing a number of 
ancient songs in the Aztec or Nahuatl language, with translations 
and notes. 


—Mr. H. H. Bancroft, the historian of the Pacific Coast, has- 
bought from Mr. A. L. Bancroft his half interest in the corporation 
of A. L. Bancroft & Co. The latter may, twelve months hence, 
resume the general business he now relinquishes, The firm name 
and business will be continued during the coming year only in con- 
nection with its music department. 


—Dr. Howard Crosby will seek to show in the August Forum 
that the George-McGlynn Anti-Poverty movement diverts attention: 
from the true cause of human misery. Other contributors to the 
number are Gen. Greely, Lord Bramwell, Gov. Foraker of Ohio, 
W. H. Mallock and the Rev. Dr. Deems. 


—At last week's session of the National Amateur Press Assor- 
ciation in Philadelphia, S. S. Stinson of that city was elected Presi- 
dent; M. F. Boechat, of Buffalo, first Vice-President; Miss Helen: 
Phillips, of Massachusetts, second Vice-President ; F. C. Lindsley, 
of Cincinnati, Treasurer ; and C. R. Berger, of New York, Racial 
ing Secretary. 

—QOn the day on which the number of 7he Atheneum from 
which we copied a paragraph about the desecration of the coronation. 
chair, appeared, it was denied in the House of Commons that such an 
act had been committed. The next morning, however, the man who. 
had painted and varnished the venerable relic was found hard at 
work in Westminster Abbey, scouring off the stuff that had never 
been put on! 

—At the closing session of the Philological Association at Bur- 
lington, Vt., on Friday of last week, the following officers were: 
elected for the coming year :—President, Prof. Hall, of the Metro+ 
politan Museum of Art, New York; Vice-Presidents, Prof. Sey-- 
mour, of Yale, and Prof. Charles R. Lanman, of Harvard; Exec- 
utive Committee, the officers above named and Prof. Dodge, of 
the University of Michigan; Prof. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins 
University ; Prof. March, of Lafayette College ; Prof. Perrin, of the 
Western Reserve College ; and Prof. Whitney, of Yale. The Spell-- 
ing Reform Association elected the following officers :—Prof. 
March, of Lafayette College, President; Vice-Presidents, Prof. 
Whitney, of Yale; Prof. Child, of Harvard ; President Barnard, of: 
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Columbia; Dr. Wayland, of Philadelphia, and Prof. Garnett, of the 
University of Virginia; Secretary, Melville ty of New York; 
Corresponding Pogo C, P. G. Scott, of New York ; Treasurer, 
C. J. Sprague, of New York. 

—William Black’s new book will be called ‘ The Strange Adven- 
tures of a Canalboat,’ a title which suggests the famous ‘ Phaeton ’ 
story. . 


—A fine copy of the édztzon de luxe of Dickens was sold at auc 
tion in Manchester the other day for 13/4, which was about one- 
third of the original price. 


—G. W. S. reports in last Sunday’s 7rzbune some ‘ unprece- 
dented prices’ brought by first editions of modern and other authors 
at a London auction sale of books last week. The prices are given 
in round numbers :— 


Matthew Arnold's ‘Strayed Reveller,’ $35, and ‘ Empedocles,’ $28 ; 
Beckford’s ‘ Vathek,’ $20; Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Seraphim,’ $17 ; Rosset- 
ti’s ‘ Ballads,’ large paper, $30; Ruskin's ‘ Modern Painters,’ ‘ Stones of 
Venice,’ and ‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ the set $325 ; Swift's 
‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ $105; Swinburne’s ‘Queen Mother,’ $25; and 
* Atalanta,’ $27 ; Walton’s ‘ Lives,’ $42; and Whitman’s ‘ Leaves of 
Grass,’ $42. Other remarkable prices were a second Aldine Horace, $50 ; 
an Elzevir Horace of 1676, bound by Trautz, $92 ; a Baskerville Mil- 
ton, uncut, $50; and a Baskerville Shaftesbury, uncut, $50; Pascal’s 
* Pensées,’ first edition, $80; and ‘ Provinciales,’ $130 ; and Walton and 
Cotton’s ‘Angler,’ Pickering edition, $165. But no recent price has 
more surprised collectors than the $1000 given the previous week for a 
first edition of the ‘Angler,’ now recognized as one of the rarest books 
of the Seventeenth Century. 


—The death of Mrs. Isaac Osterhout, of Wilkesbarre, Penn., 

laces that town in possession of a public library fund of nearly 

00,000, 

—Messrs. Appleton are preparing a ‘Guide to Southern Cali- 
fornia,’ by Dr. Walter Lindley; ‘Weather,’ by the Hon. Ralph 
Abercromby ; ‘ Evolution in its Relation to Religious Thought,’ b 
Prof. Joseph Le Conte ; ‘Our Heredity from God,’ by the Rev. 
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P. Powell; ‘The Education of Man,’ by Friedrich Froebel ; ‘ The - 


Lawyer, the Statesman, and the Soldier,’ by George S. Boutwell ; 
«The Natural Resources of the United States,’ by J. H. Patton; 
«The Romance of a Canoness,’ from the-German of Paul Heyse; 
« Thraldom,’ by Julian Sturgis ; and ‘ Red Spider,’ by Rev. S. Bar- 
ing-Gould. 

—To their College Series of Greek Authors, Ginn & Co. add 
this month the first three books of Homer’s ‘ Iliad,’ edited by Prof. 
Seymour, of Yale, on the basis of the Ameis-Hentze edition. 


—Mr. Whittaker has added ‘ Under the Storm; or, Standfast’s 
Charge,’ to his series of Miss Yonge’s historical stories. 


—The Spectator says :—‘ We should add to our mention of the 
brilliant success of Miss Ramsay, of Girton College, and Miss 
Hervey, of Newnham, last week, the remarkable place gained in 
the Historical Tripos [forty-three competitors] by Miss Mary 
Bateson, who was second in the first class.’ 

—‘ Mrs. Shillaber’s Cook-Book,’ by Lydia Shillaber, with an in- 
troduction by Mrs. Partington, is announced by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


—Prince Jerome Napoleon is reported to be about to publish a 
book entitled ‘ Napoleon the First and his Detractors,’ which will 
be a complete exposition of Napoleonic ideas. 


—In a laudatory notice of Mr. J.C. Van Dyke’s Principles of 
Art, Zhe Spectator says :—‘ Much has been written on Art, but the 
subject has been treated by few with equal freshness and originality, 
or in a manner better calculated to interest those who care to 
think about such matters, whether the writer’s ideas find general 
acceptance or not. Mr. Van Dyke has added one more to the 
list of good books that have come to us from across the Atlantic.’ 


—‘ Buffalo Bill,’ by Henry Llewellyn Williams, Daudet’s ‘La 
Belle Nivernaise, and Other Stories,’ and ‘Happy Home Stories 
for the Young’ and ‘ Wide Awake Stories for the Young’ are 
immediately forthcoming from the press of Routledge & Sons. 


The Revue Bleue for July 2 has a clever review of Eugéne 
Crépet’s book on Baudelaire, which contains the poet’s posthumous 
works and unpublished letters—the latest addition to Baudelaire 
pom. Ar ap The reviewer, Paul Desjardins, considers that this 
new work does not throw much light on the enigmatical character 
of the man; but he gives an interesting account of the mental 
processes of the famous poet of pessimism, his reaction towards 
Catholicism and his intellectual ‘ dandyism ’ evolved from the mis- 
anthropy of a sick heart and diseased nerves. M. Desjardins says 
of the author of ‘ Fleurs du Mal’ that he represents a state of the 
modern conscience—a sickly, confused and singular state common 
to his generation. 
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—Tolstoi’s ‘My Confession’ and ‘Que Faire? (What to Do)’ 
are announced for immediate publication by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
The latter work has already been noticed in these columns. 

—‘Lord and Lady Picadilly ’ is the title of a new novel by the 
Earl of Desert, editor of Vanity Fair. 

—Cassell & Co. have just issued Mrs. Rollins’s ‘ Three Tetons’ 
and Mrs. Dodd's ‘ Republic of the Future.’ The same firm have 
recently added to their National Library Lucian’s ‘ Trips to the 
Moon,’ translated by Thos. Francklin ; Plutarch’s Lives of Cato the 
Younger, Agis, Cleomenes and the Gracchi (the four in one volume) ; 
as" ’ Cesar ;’ and another instalment of Pepy’s Diary 

1664-5). 





The Free Parliament. 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS. 

No, 1279.—Can any one tell me where I can find the Blackwood 

Ghost-Story that Thackeray speaks of in the Roundabout Paper, ‘On a 


Lazy Idle Boy,’ of which he says, ‘ It frightened me so that I scarcely 
dared look over my shoulder?’ 


ST. CHARLES’ COLL&GE, ELLIcoTT City, Mp. A. J. B. V. 


No. 1280.—Please inform me in which of Voltaire’s works he makes 
reference to the two moons of Mars, and speaks of a huge planet revolv- 
ing about Sirius. 

BELOIT, WIs. B. 





No, 1281.—Whence comes the line 
The saints and saviors of many high behaviors? 


St. DENIs, Mp. J. H. 





ANSWERS. 


No. 1265.—A small but well-selected collection of Latin Hymns is 
edited by Prof. F. A. March and published by Harper & Brothers. The 
following collection will furnish ample material : Trench, ‘ Sacred Latin 
Poetry ;’ Neale, ‘Medieval Hymns;’ Mrs. Charles, ‘The Voice of 
Christian Life in Song ;’ Schaff, ‘Christ in Song;’ Daniel, ‘ The- 
saurus [i1ymnologicus ;" Mine, ‘ Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelalters ;’ 
Konigsfeldt, ‘ Lat. Hymnen.’ 

LAKE Forest UNIVERSITY, ILL. F. W. K. 


No. 1265.—Dr. Coles’ ‘ Latin Hymns,’ with biographical and critical 
prefaces, music, etc., is published at $3, by D. Appleton & Co. John 
Addington Symonds’s ‘ Wine, Women and Song’ is published in Lon- 
don by Chatto & Windus. See also Erastus C. Behedict’s ‘ Hymn of 
Hildebert, and Other Medieval Hymns, with Translations,’ New York : 
A. D. F. Randolph. 

New York. A. S. 


No. 1265.—‘ Latin Rhymes and Jingles,’ under the heading ‘ Notes 
and Queries,’ 4th Series, V., p. 134, mentions ‘ On the Origin, Progress, 
and Decline of Khyming Latin Verse,’ by Sir Alexander Croke, D.C.L., 
Oxford, 1828, and an edition of ‘ Regimen Salernitanum,’ by the same 
editor, Oxford, 1830. 


CAMDEN, N. J. W. Jj. P. 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is ack ledged in this col: Further notice or 
any work depends uponits interest and importance. Where no address ts given the 
publication is issued in New York. 





Adams, H. B. Notes on the Literature of Charities. 5c. 

Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University. 
Bevan, Philip. Songs of the War, etc ..........006 Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited by George Birbeck Hill. 6 Vols. $16. 


Macmillan & Co. 
Dodd, Anna Bowman. The Republic of the Future. soc ........ -Cassell & Co, 
Encyclopedia Britannica, The. Ninth Edition. Vol. XXII. 


Goldsmith, Selections from. Introduction by E. E. Hale. 75c 
Boston: Chautauqua Press, 

Harrison, J. B. Notes on Industrial Conditions. roc. A Note on Labor Agitations. 
roc. Franklin Falls, N. H.: J. B. Harrison & Sons. 
Hazlitt, W. C. Gleanings in Old (zarden Literature. $1.25...... George J. Coombes, 
Lubbock, Sir John. The Pleasures of Life. $r......... . .... . Macmillan & Co. 
Morgan, T. J. Educational Mosaics. $1.50... ... ... Boston: Silver, Rogers & Co. 
Polybius. he Pope and the New Crusade..... ... .... Thomas R Knox & Co. 
Rollins, Alice Wellington. 


The Three Tetons: A Story of the Yellowstone. sec. 
Cassell & Co. 
From the French of Gautier and Mérimée. 
Brentano Bros. 
Fonobl’s With, .O0C...65 ise. sessccccccissecesecis’s Harper & Bros. 
Spencer, Mrs. e E. Calamity Jane. 25C...........c000 .severces Ca: 
Van Loan’s Catskill Mountain Guide. 


Saltus, E. E. Tales Before Supper. 
Sergeant, Adeline. 
Geo 


ssell & Co, 
MEBs océ si iakssteess wens Alden Publishing Co. 





